boy who was at the head of his class a box and ring, and he had a present if he could keep it a certain mimber of days. On one occasion I lost it, to my great sorrow, and as I thought, very unjustly; therefore next day I went boldly to young Blomfield, who was an usher under his father, and with a book in my hand, and with a consciousness of injured innocence, said,
" Sir, you turned me down for spelling the word------so, but
I was right after all. There, see! I was right." Mr. Blomfield smiled, patted me on the head, and said: " Well, Henry, as you read it -in a printed book you are not to blame, but that's printed wrong." I was quite confounded, I believed as firmly in the infallibility of print as any good Catholic can in the infallibility of Ms church. I knew that naughty boys would tell stories, but how a book Could contain a falsehood was quite incomprehensible.
I will here mention what is the most important of all my reminiscences, viz. that in my childhood my mother was to me everything, and I have no hesitation in ascribing to her every good moral or religious feeling I had in my childhood or youth. Had she possessed more knowledge and more activity she might have made a much better character of me. But she was guided by the instinct of motherly love and pious feelings. It was, I dare say, with a purpose, that when I had one day brought home a pin from Mrs. Ling's (an old lady with whom she-used to drink tea) she made me carry it back with an apology, my excuse being that I did not think it was of any value : she thus gave me a respect for property. This same Mrs. Ling had an engraving in her parlor. She told me it was Elisha jaisiag, the Shunammite's son. And what story was that, I asked her. " I thought, Master R, you had been better educated," she replied, very formally. I was much aSronted, but set about reading the Bible immediately.
My mother's mantua-maker was a Roman Catholic. I was one day told to go to her, but was unwilling to do so ; I said I was afraid of her, I was told she was a Pope and would do me a harm. My mother scolded me as a silly boy and forced me to go. I believe she gave Mrs. Girt a hint, for the latter bribed me to religious tolerance by giving me shreds of silk and satin to clothe pictures with, which was a favorite employment. This reminds me that I had very early a great horror of Popery, my first notions of which were taken from a ballad relating how
" As Morclecai the Jew one clay Was skating o'er the icy way," were veins in his conversation, from which
